THE CABINET

much departmental experience. They had, for the most part, been
unable to pass through the regular progression from parliamentary
private secretary to junior minister, and from junior minister to the
Cabinet. Some of them were, in consequence, unable to make the
fullest use of their official advisers. For all these reasons, the position
of the Labour Governments was exceptional. Whatever happens, a
Labour Government must be more hard pressed than a Conservative
Government or a coalition which contains a substantial Conservative
element. But a Labour Government with a majority, and composed
mainly of persons with previous ministerial experience, would, as that
which took office in 1945 demonstrated, be able to carry out reforms
at a reasonable pace. It is certainly the impression that the Conservative
Government of 1924-9 and the National Governments between 1932
and 1935 (omitting, therefore, the difficult period of the first National
Government) were able to cope with their Cabinet business without
difficulty. The Labour ministers were undoubtedly heavily burdened
between 1945 and 1950; but once more it was the weight of depart-
mental decisions rather than the burden of Cabinet business which
caused them to age noticeably. They had to put through an immense
programme in difficult world conditions, and with a majority which,
while large, tended like all left-wing majorities to become restive on
slight provocation.

It is true that sometimes decisions are not taken until too late. The
Cabinet of 1884, and Mr Gladstone in particular, was so concerned with
the prospect of obtaining an international conference to discuss the
problem of Egypt that there was no time to discuss the rescue of
General Gordon.1 Sometimes the appropriate minister has to take
action with the Prime Minister's sanction and without consulting the
Cabinet.2 Sometimes the minister himself takes action in the hope that
his action will be ratified. Thus, in 1915 there was a dispute between
Lord Kitchener at the War Office and Mr Lloyd George at the Ministry
of Munitions as to the provision of guns. Lord Kitchener appealed to
the Cabinet, which set up a committee to determine whether the guns

1 Life of Sir Charles Dilke, n, p. 57; Life of the Eighth Duke of Devonshire, ^ pp. 465-6;
Life of Joseph Chamberlain, I, p. 524.
* See above, pp. 226-7.
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